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EFIECTS OF COffLKlTY 
ON mHACTlElMIOH AND FffiFO^iAKCE 



Willie G, Pevarsi David L. Jsrosp Robert 1. Glaan 



la thm course of a seseseert Che Ceacher of a basic acting 
Qoursm 1^11 enoowter stmeroua trials and cribylaclona • The pr^bl^ 
Bost @ften escow^fcared is '%oir do Z teach people ti^a art of eraatlag a 
live character?'* Haajr acting taschera t^e aa ladlvidualletle latro^ 
sptctive approach to creatl^ty %^lle others seek eoimon deooi^Aators 
of creatl^tj^ nm latter, i^lle not denying theatre and acting as art» 
recogol^a the educe tlonal value of the scientific method in prdduclng 
Insights Into todlvidual dlffer^ces ^d their Is^act upon per formica 
quality p This study uses the scientific method to assist in dete^ining 
to what extent the individual triable of cognitive coniplerity effects 
depth of characterliation and perfomance In the classroom acting 
situation. 

While the process hj i^iich we torn Is^resslons of each other 
has been widely Investigated , that body of literature has not been ap^* 
plied Co the process which an actor utilli^es in forming an l^resslon 
of a character described In a play and the iiltlmate Is^act of that im» 
presslon on the actor -s perfoniwce« Cognitive codplesd-ty, a dominant 
variable In impression fo rut ion literature. Is concerned with the num^ 
ber of dimensions utilized for Interpreting and assl^lng meaning to 
others* This would appear to be directly related to the actor's task 
of developing depth and breadth In a particular character walysls. 
Crockett (1965) suggests that a person structures his social world 
through a system of personal constructs » 

Fercelvers whose cognitive syst^s differ In complexity 

are expected to form qualitatively different kinds of Interper^ 

sonal iii^reasions since a percelver'a constructs con^ 

stltute the psychological coimterparts of the characteristics 

and traits that he attributes to others (Crockett , IfiS, 

p, 48), 

it has been well established that individuals differ In the comples^lty 
and organization of personal c^istructs (Delia p 1974 » 1976) ^ thereby 
differing In the depth and scope of their ii^resslons of others # 

Research has further Indicated that as cognitive complexity 
Increases $ interpersonal i^resslons are more extensive or different 
tiated (Della^ 1974) i more organized arotmd motivational attributions 
and are characterized by greater eva.^uatlve stability (Delia ^ Clark, 
and Swltzerp 1974). In addition^ high co^itiva complex subjects have 
demonstrated greater capacity for taking the perspectives of others 
(Hale and Deliap 1976) . In essencet the highly cognitive complex 
person for^ more differentiated , abstract and organized impressions of 
others (Peeve rs and Secordi 1973) and has a greater capacity for 
perspective^ taking (Hale and Delia » 1976; Delia » Clarke and iwltzer, 
1974) ^ When an actor prepares to perform the role of a particular 
character^ the ability to form an Indepth character dialysis co^osed 
of many levels and subdivisions of personal constructs based upon in= 
fon^tlon provided in the script would seem to be directly related to 
the ability to co^unicate to an audience and to other performers the 
depth of that character , that basis, the following hypotheses were 
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Hj^i High cognitive mm^lm% actors vill develr 

si^lficsnclj sora depth Chan lov cognl .i^tu 

H^; High cogftitlve c^^leaE actors will fee t: =^nif±eantly In 

performance e^luattoas than low cogni oaplex aetsr^ 

H^: High cognitive cQBplex actors ^11 fee ignifican' iu .^ic 

in performance evaluations than low c co^lex 

Methodology 

Students enrolled in baalc acting l astern 

university voltmteered to participate in =his pr P rr m ^he initial 

iroup of 65 actors, 43 completed all phmr g of Actora 
were not informed of the purpose of the s udy ur ^letion^ 

The cognitive complexity of the actors ;:gaed with the 

revised version of the Role Category Questisnnairc and Delia, 

1976)^ Reliafeility and validity indices are suhstmi \ (Horsfall, 
1969). Actors were asked to descrifee in v :lng a p>" aon they knew and 
liked and a person they toew and disliked. pproxlm \ jaly five minutes 
were allowed for each description- The tots, aumbev of psychologically 
based conBtructs used in those descriptions constituted the measure of 
co^itive complexity^ nie m^b^t of psycho logically based constructs 
were coded by two trained assistants^ A high intercoder reliability 
index (r ^ ^94) was indicated^ "Hie assistants had no knowledge of the 
thrust of the study nor personal knowledge of the individuals involved 
as subjects^ A median split procedure was used to separate the actors 
into categories of high and low cognitive complexity (median » 14; low 
cognicive complex n *" 21| high cognitive complex n ■ 22). 

Two weeks later the actors were assigned a character from a 
play (Li tracks n*d*) used in the normal course of the class to prepare 
for a scene* Following one week of preparation p actors were requested 
to write a descriptive character analysis* ApprojcLmstely five minutes 
were allowed* The total nt^er of psychological descriptors of the 
character was used to indicate the depth of characterization* Inter^ 
rater reliability was again high (r » «87)* On the surface, this ap- 
pears to be id^tical with the c^thod of measuring cognitive complexity. 
It ±Sf however s only to the extent of coimt^g the niober of psychology 
ically based constructs used to describe a stioulus individual* A 
major difference lies in the form of the stimulus with one feeing a per» 
son who has feeen interacted with over a period of time ^d who is 
actually knom while the other is a fictional person kno^ only through 
the descriptions inhereatly provided by the playwright. Other tech« 
nlques available to measure such a variable as depth of characteri^a^ 
tion involve qualitative decisions based upon observation of performance. 
In this study, a differentiation was desired between cognitive 
praparation md adtual perfo^unce* 

Approximately one week later « each person performed the 
assigned scene* An expert panel of judges (two theatre faculty m^nbers 
and one advanced graduate student) rated the quality of each performance 
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en a acale of 0-9 bouod by the adjectives '-Bad" and '-Excellent" and then 
ranked all performanceo * Tie ranks were not allowed* The average of 
the three judges' ratings and rankings was used to indicate performance 
evaluations* Judges had no knowledge of the methods or variables of 
this project* Specific evaluation criteria were not pro^rf-ded for the 
judges. They were allowed to apply their ami criteria for creative 
quality with the average of the three judges' ratings and rankings used 
to indicate the overall reaction to performance quality^ As anticipated ^ 
inter judge reliability was not high as desirable, evldencini some dis- 
crimination in quality Judpients of ratings and rankings* Rating eval- 
uations of the three judges were moderately intercorrelated (r ^ ,71, 
.68, and *61) yielding an average correlation between judges of ,67. 
Intercorrelation of ranking evaluations were also moderate ( rho * *73, 
.67p and .63) with an average correlation fbr all three judges of .68. 
Difficulties are present when asking judges to rank such a high nuaber 
of perfor^nces; however, with creative quality judgments being r^la^ 
tively subjective in nature, the effort to increase perspective 
outweighed the potential for error. 

Results 

Data representing each dependent variable were analysed by 
tests. High cognitive complex actors (X ^ 8.01) desonstrated charac^ 
terlsations of significantly sore depth (t ^ 4,28f| p^ *0S| df ^ 41) 
than low_cognitlve complex actors (X = 5,49). High cognitive co^lei: 
actors (X ^ 5,04) were rated significantly higher In perforaance quality 
(t - 5,052; p ^ .05; df ^ 41) than low cognitive coapleac actors 
(X = 2*99)* Finally, high cognitive complex actors (X ^ 16*15) were 
ranked signlficMtly higher in perfor^nce quality (t = 3*743| p < ,03 1 
df = 41) than low cognitive complex actors (X ^ 27,24), 

On the basis of these results^ all three hypotheses were 

confirmed , 

Discussion 

Levels of cognitive complexity appear co have a different 
elated impact upon the student performer's depth of characterization and 
initial performance* The degree to which that impact is maintained 
following nuiserouB rehearsal periods and constructive criticism from 
teacher or dlrectorii remains to be uncovered* ^e actor who auditions 
poorly yet ultima te.iy shows the greatest Insight Into character Is a 
familiar phenomenon to most directors and one which lies at the very 
heart of creativity* A related point Is the manner In which an actor 
repond t to direction. An actor almost never performs without having 
received some direction* Ssme actors grow considerably without dlrec= 
tion and some do not. The correlation between an actor's growth imder 
direction and levels of cognitive complexity has yet to be determined. 
If high cognitive complex performers bring to the initial rehearsal 
more complex characterizations baaed upon script analysis, are they 
also able to perceive deeper characterisations of other characters at 
that time and are they able to relate to other characters , as per^onoed 
in rehearsal, at deeper levels? If so, it would lead to the conclusion 
that chey would give better final performances. 
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Should the observad ii^acC remain, edueacors imy wish to 
Investigate potemtial teacMng stratagles designed to Isprove a per» 
son's ahlllty to develop differentiated and organlied li^ressloni ^ 
tattle cognitive co^le^ty Involves one's way of vlmflng the world andt 
as such, is perhaps reslst^t to dr^^tlc changea In total perspective. 
It my be possible to train Individuals to acquire perceptual depth in 
the specific stimulus field represented by a script and co^actors ' 
performances , 

nils research was confined to the educational area and 
concerned only the Initial characterisation perfor^nce« Additional 
investigation concerning Initial (prior to rehearsal) and final (actual 
perfonance) levels of characterisation should be undertaken In theatre 
environments ^ 

iisaglning the reiultlng performance of a cast composid only 
of high cognitive co^lex performers relative to the perfonBance of a 
cast of only low co^iltive co^lex performers leads one to the conclu- 
sion that cognitive coaple3d.tty may be a variable of sufficient impact 
to elicit additional Investigation^ 

William G. Powers is Assistant Frofessor In the Department 
of Speech Cowimicatlon in Drama, North Te^s State University, Denton, 
Texas « David Lp Jorns is Chairman of the nieatre Department, Hankato 
State University, Mankato^ Iti^nnesota, and Editor of EXCHAKGE^ Robert 
1^ Glenn is Assistant Professor in the Department of Speech and Dramatic 
Art^ University of ^ti-ssouri, Colw^la^ Mssourl^ 
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EITCCTi OF DIRECTOR *i iYSTSl OF COKMONICATION 
ON ACTOR IHVQiTIV^ESS AHD ^lARi^ AMSPffiRl 

Su^snne M* Trauth 



Introduction 

nie nature of the rehsarsal proc^as and its underlying 
diraetor/actor relationships is hacoming an area of crucial concern for 
theatre practitlonera* Though success of the rehearsal process is 
often a result of the nature of the relationship established between the 
director sad the actors i the essence of this relationship renins 
largely undefined in the literature of the theatre* Specific imform^ 
tion concerning that which contributes to or detracts fros this 
interaction is lacking and requires further study* 

Recent ^pirical research in theatre (New, 1964 | Erb and 
rultonj 197S| Ruble y 1975; Porterp 1973) , supported by findlnis in edu- 
cation, management 5 and small group interaction C^derson, 1939; 
Wlthall, 1949; Cogas, 1956| flanderSt 1948, 1951, 1963* 1967, 1971; 
Katz and Kahn, 1966; Ar©rris, 1957; Likert, 1961; HcOregor, 1960; Blake 
and Hon ten, 1969; Cartwrlght and Eander, 1961; Lewln, Lippitt and Whiter 
1939| Lippitt and Whitei 1960; Fiedler, 1967), sugeests that the^ system 
o f^ coggai^lcation usied, by the director has £ subitantial influence on 
^e nature of the director/actor relationBhip , Furthermore, the type of 
relationship^establlshed between director and actor ( teacher /pupili 
supervisor/subordinate, leader/group member) may affect the socio- 
emotional atmosphere of the rehearsal and the productivity of the cast. 

The Problem 

Host of the research referred to above dichotomized the 
director's (teacher 's, supervisor 's, leader's) behavior into two cate= 
geries: ^that which was democratic, pervasive , encouraging actor (stu** 
dent, subordinate, group member) participation and initiation of Ideas 
and feellrgs, and 2) that which was autocratic, controlling, intended to 
restrict actor (students subordinate, group member) initiation of ideas 
and to loaintain dependence on the authority figure. Tliis categorization 
accounts for the two dimensions operative in any group situations 1) 
concern for the task and the structure of the task situation, and 2) 
concern for the soclo-emotional climate and consideration of group mem- 
bers. Given this importance of the type of coimunlcatlon used by the 
director throughout the rehearsal period, the present study attempted 
to dewermine if Indeed there were aeasureable differences resulting 
from the use of two contrasting systei^ of co^unlcation? open, parti- 
cipatory vSp closed, non=partlclpatery . This Investigation attei^ted 
to determine the effects of aach of these systems of comimlcation In 
two particular areas i 1) actor Involvenent and 2) the rehearial 
atmosphere » 

Independent Varl^les 

Two Independent variables were manipulated in this 
investigationi 1) the syat^ of comwnicatlon used by the director 
(op^ ITS. closed), and 2) two different di rectors, each using both 
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aystema of co^unlcation* Four expgrlsental casts w#re foundi 

1) Director A/Opam System 

2) Director B/Open Sysceo 

3) Direccor A/Closed Syseem 

4) Director B/Cloead System 

By referrlsg to the literature mentlonsd earlier (Andersoni 
Withall, Lippitt and ^ftlte, FlaQders, Porter^ Fiedler, and Likert) a 
list of appropriate behaviors was compiled for each communication system. 
In the Opea System^ the director accepted differences of opinion^ in- 
dicated approval^ accepted and used Ideas iupplled by members of the 
cast, and offered Information and asked questions to facilitate the 
Individual's problem^solving. During the rehearsal period, decisions 
were open to discuaaion and there was group participation and involvement 
in setting goals and appraising progress. 

The director in the Closed System determined details of all 
activities, lectured and gave directions and orders, deaonetrated and 
provided direct refusals and used self-supporting remarks to sustain or 
Justify her own position or authority. In rehearsals » decisions were 
less open to discusalon and decision^'maklng and goal— setting was done 
by the director. 

The individual directors were included as independent 
variables since an earlier study (Irbt 1975) suggested that the dlrec^ 
tor might act as an Important influence on the acting unlt^ regardleas 
of the type of coasunlcatlon system used throughout the rehearsal 
period. Such findings are consonant with the results of previous 
research in related areas ^ 

Dependent Variables 

It was reasoned that the director's system of communication 
smA subsequent director/actor relationships ml^ht affect the actor's 
Inventiveness and the work atmosphere in a variety of ways, Conse= 
quently, the study explored the effects of each independent variable 
on a nuf^er of dependent measures: 

1) Pre'^Fost Creativity Test to meaiure growth in creativity as 

a result of the rehearsal process | 

2) Job Description Index was used to measure actor satisfaction 

with regard to the director^ the rehearaal, and other cast 
M^ers; 

3) Group Atmosphere Teat used to obtain a semantic description of 

the rehearsal atmoipherei 

4) Froblem- Solving Testa used to measure actor Inventiveness, the 

ability to generate Ideas, and actor independence! 

5) Improvisations coded by means of an Index of Dramatic Behavior 

also used to measure actor inventiveness by providing a quan- 
titative indication of the complexity of the actors' nonverbal 
behavior | 
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6) fost-production lnt*iv±ivi with th^ accors and Che directors, 

amd dally Journals kept by the actors and the Inveitlgator 
used CO gacher anecdotal data; 

7) A systea of Interaction analysla (Obiervatlonal Syscem of 

Rehearsal interacClon Categories) used to Case Che degree of 
director Influence and the degree of actor participation* 

Though no specific results were hypothesized , previous 
research suggeflted that differences in soclo-emotlonal climate and task 
productivity among the group would appear as a result of the concrastlng 
systeias of cosimuaicacion and could be indicated by the dependenC 
measures « 

Frocedure 

This study was eonducCed within the context of the production 
of '*open scenes^" these being a series of highly aiAsiquous lines of dia- 
logue ^th no additional information provided in the scenes coneernlng 
characterization, situation s and motivation* In the present study, four 
"open scenes" were used. Each of the four scenes had four characters, 
and although the characters and situations were different for each 
scene, the same sequence of lines was used for all four scenes « 

^e directors were students at Bowling Green State University, 
One had recently received her Master's degree ^ and the other was a last 
quarter Senior* They spent approximately twenty-five contact hours with 
the investigation learning the theory behind each system of cOOTiunlca- 
tlon and applying the systems to typical rehearsal problems. 

Actors particlp^^ting In the investigation were students drawn 
from several sections of InCroductlon to the Theatre at Bowling Green 
State University who used the'r involvement in the study to satisfy a 
course requirement in practical theatre participation. Since they were 
fairly inejcperienced actors (a few had some high school experience) i the 
experience variable was consistent chroughout the groups. This inexpe- 
rience * It was believed, might have resulted In their having few rigid 
expectations of director beha^orp Each of the sixteen subjects was 
cast in one of the scenes * two being directed according to the open 
system of cosmunlcation and two directed in the closed system of com- 
munication* Subjects were involved In the study for approximately a 
four=week period Including seven rehearsals * a public performance of the 
scfnes, and pest^productlon evaluations of their experience. 

During this four-week period, dependent measures were 
administered on several occasions* Actor response was obtained by use 
of pencil-and-papef inventories and indices* vldeo'-tape recordings of 
nonverbal acting exercises , group problem-solving activities * verbal 
interaction analyses , unobtfuslve observation and audio recording by 
the investigator, and post-production interviews with the directors and 
actors. 

The primary difference between casts exposed to the open 
style of directing and those exposed to the closed style lay in the 
area of rehearsal decision-making: in the closed systea, the director 
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provldad all of the script Information with regard to charactarlzatlon 
and taotlvatlon and gava the actors specif Ic blocking and stage business | 
In the open iysten the actors » with the encouragenant of the director, 
nade all decisions with regard to the performance of the script. 

Results 

A variety of statistical tests were used to assess differences 
aBOng the four rehearsal groups, including a multivariate and univariate 
analysis of variance and discriminant analysis » Thi snail sample size and 
the subsequent lack of statistical power suggest caution in diicusiion 
of the statistical results^ Gonsequentlys the analysis of the data was 
approached with the Intention of detecting patterns and trends suggested 
by the results^ A further cautioni it must be noted that the rehearsal 
situations created for the study were somewhat artificial due to the 
experimental nature of the Investigation » Consequently, one cannot 
assume that the behavior of either the directors or the actors-would be 
the same In a "real" production situation. 

1) The results of three adMnistratlons of the Job Descrlp^ 
tion Index (Smith p Kendall, and HuUn, 1969) suggested that the casts 
of Director A indicated greater satisfaction with the director and less 
satisfaction with other cast members, while the casts of Director B ln» 
dlcated less satisfaction ^th the director and greater satisfaction 
with other cast members « There was also the suggestion that cast mem» 
bers In both open groups indicated greater satisfaction with the dlrec« 
tor and other cast members than casts in the closed system. 

2) Three administrations of the Group Atmosphere Icales 
(Fiedler, 1966) suigested that casts eKperlencing the open system of 
communication described the atmosphere as more interesting, accepting 
and warn, but less friendly , successful and supportive | the casts of 
the cloned system, on the other hand, described the atmosphere as more 
friendly p successful and supportive, but less Interesting, accepting 
and warm. Casts of Director A described the rehearsal atmosphere as 
more cooperative and supportive and those of Director B as more ac» 
cepting and warm. (Both open and closed groups described the rehearsal 
atmosphere as cooperative on different administrations of this test.) 

3) The results of the three administrations of the Froblem^ 
Solving Tests suggested that the casts of Director A produced more 
ideas than those of Director B when soling problems individually with 
the director absent. (Actors were requested to produce as many titles 
for the scenes as possible.) With the director present, there were a 
few quantitative differences among the groups when solving problems as 
a group . (Actors were requested to produce as many hypothetical end- 
ings for the scenes as possible.) However, the closed casts generated 
ideas that were more detailed and well-'developed than those produced 

by the open groups* Both of Director A's casts were more task'^orlented 
than Director B's casts when left alone to solve "real** problems 
directly related to the production. 

4) There were few differences among the groups with regard 
to the complexity of the Improvisations perfotMd twice during the 
rehearsal period (Lasler, Sutton^S^th» Karloth and Zahn, 1972). 
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S) fhe^Mttlgt ef the ffe^Fotc ferrues t«ffet of CrMtivt 

flasilbiUCj to ths obuMtt of £hs rche&rsal proatsi* 

i) the ^^fic of the rehea^aal iaEetaetlon sACriees 
CFoft«f, 1973} augfeatcd etiac» iodtcdp the dtwtetm Im eh« open groups 
•p»i Mvc tiM ^eoyrA^Bg aetor^lmltlattd work mad ptovlded mora posi^ 
ttvm feedback* In EurQi ^mtm ma mpro poaitiva aoKor reapoase and 
^aafcer aetor participation* Diraetora in tha cloaad groupa apant aere 
tlM »l&taimlng actor dii'iiand^ca Ukd dlrecfcof faadback iraa a coablna^ 
tlon of poaitiva md maQtral fsspoiiaa* Actora raapondad laas poaitively 
and Bora aasstivaif to thm diractorfl. fha Interaction sstricas alao 
indicate that Mract3if A* im ganaralp apant sUghtly mora tiae ^ceur- 
aging actor^l^tlated wtk ^th both bar ammtn than did Director B with 
both her caatai Director A*a open caat received no negative feedback 
and indicated the nost positive actor raspoi^e of all the groups « 

7) Thm Infomtion provided by the dally Journals and post- 
production lnte^e«m suggested that actor responsa vithin a single 
ayat^ «rill vary dependlag upon actor el^pa€ tat ions of their *'f ole" and 
their daaire and ability to accept rehearsal responsibility « The degraa 
ta which actors may bacone indapendent of the director is a reflection 
of the dagrea to which they are comfortable and successful participating 
in the decision^siaking of the rahearsai pfocass. 

Though the open groups sp^t nora tine intaractlng ^d 
connmicating as a group p the closed casts sprat roora tine perfondag 
the script. While ^st of the actors in the opmi casts consistently 
r wd,ned "Involved" In the rehearsal , actors in the closed groups often 
withdrew from the rehearsal irtien not specifically being directed* 

There was a certain dagrae of frustration in the groups of 
bo^ syst^iss the open casta were frustrated because often they were 
not certain how to deal with the ^omt of freedom they were given i the 
closed casts e^rassed frustration ^th the lack of opportunity to 
participate In the decislon-mdilng and with the director's exceasive 
dominaacep thou^ all appreciated the fact that the directora in the 
closed groups *'toaw what they wuited." 

Director A fait rewarded by her work i^th the open group . 
soaewhat frustrated by the rasentnent she pareaivea in the cloaad group p 
and did not feel that actor expectations were a barrier to productive 
rehearasla* Director B was fruatrated with both her casts i i^th the 
lack of personal contact in the closed cast ^d with the lack of 
rehaarsai discipline In the opent 

Discussion 

^e preset iaveatigatlon waa undertaken as a case study and, 
at the outsat p intended steply to suggest patterns of behavior* "Con- 
clusions" reaped are indicative of Rore co^lex InfonMtion and wsinh 
broader i^llcatlons. The resulta of the study do suggest possible re- 
lationships betwara the director* a bahavlor and the actora' responsea 
andp therefore p deser^ng of notice* 
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le Is clear thac accors ara sansltivs co Che behavior of the 
dlraetor; they are aware of director moodi, attitudes (especially to- 
ward them), and aystens of eomnjnication. In addition^ actors hav# 
definite feelings abDut the effeets of the director's behavior on their 
work* Like most people, a great amount of responsibility coupled with 
« great aniount of freedom is initially frightaning. 

Host actors » even ineaeperienced ones, enter the rehearsal 
situation with expectations about their role and the director's role in 
the ensuing rehearsal process^ It is important fhat these expectations 
be resolved so that all members of the produclhg group und erst and what 
is expected of each* 

Though actors will comply with given situational demands (all 
actors i with the exception of one or two, were cooperative). It is pos- 
sible that they will conceal frustrations indefinitely, These frustra^ 
tlons may eventually result in hostile or very childish, playful 
behavior. 

Directors, even when cognizant of the particular situation in 
which they find themselves, nay be inaccurate in their perception of 
actor satisfaction and actor expectations^ (Directors were confederates 
in this study and understood the implications of the use of each system 
of comaunication.) 

The extreme form of a system of coroaunication or &tyle of 
direction can be frustrating to both actors and directors. Too much 
actor responsibility or too little actor participation may result in 
rehearsal probl@os« 

Conclusions were also reached as a result of 1) differences 
between systems of communication , and 2) differences between directors. 

System of Commnicatlon 

Soma of the differences due to the syst^ of conmunicatlon 
are supported by the literature previously reviewed and, thareforej are 
not unexpected. For eicample, the indication that casts experiencing 
the open system expressed greater satisfaction with the director and 
with other cast members Is predictable in terms of Likert's findings. 
The opportunity to share in the decision^^making and actually create fche 
final product th^selvaa was appreciated by many of the members of the 
open casts, and their satisfaction is understandable , 

However, the results of the second measure of soclo^emotional 
climate, the Group Atmosphere Scales, are not so easily interpreted. 
At one point, the open groups are perceived as more cooperative and 
interesting, idille the closed are viewed as ^re friendly and auccessfui. 
At a later date, the open casts are described as more accepting and warm 
and the closed casts as more cooperative and supportive. Both the 
Likart and Lippltt and ^Ite studies support the notion that an openi 
participatory environment is perceived by group mei^ers as more cooper^ 
ative, interesting, accepting, and warm. On the other hand, the quan-^ 
tlty of work accomplished in a closed, ndn-participatory environment 
would, as suggested by Llppitt and White, be described as more 
successful. 
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The diff lenity «tth the Group Atmosphere Scales arises with 
the results that Indicate that the closed casts also view their group 
as mere friendly, supportive, and, at a later date, as oere cooperative. 
It is possible that the Beasureoent of group atmosphere Is not the ^ 
measur^nt of one dimension but of several dlmensioiifl . Actors might 
be responding to 1) the socio-e^tional enirtronment ereated by the 
direetor, 2) the soele-emptlenal en^rtreiwnt created by the members of 
the east, or 3) the soelo-e^tlonsl envlroi^nt created by work on the 
task. If such is the case, Mmbers of the closed easts might well view 
their groups as frleadly (the cast meabefs) or successful (the task). 
On the other h^d, closed groups might also view the environment as 
cooperative and supportive If all members of the groups are perceived as 
"working together" to mkm progress toward the goal* By the same token, 
the open groups could perceive the atmosphere as accepting and 
(the director) and still feel that the envlroiment le less eooperatlve 
and supportive If progress tmrard the group goal is unsatisfactory or if 
the lack of agfther participation is frustrating. 

The results of the Froble^Bolvlng Tests suggested that the 
closed groups produced ideas that were nore well-developed and detailed, 
might appear contradictor to the notion that a more permissive envi- 
ronment encourages creative eKpresslon. Nevertheless, this particular 
Problem-Solving Test was the first opportunity provided the closed easts 
to create as a group* ^elr respoime to this test Mght simply have 
been a reaction to "group freedom." Since the director refflained in the 
room, it is also possible that the closed groups were more task-oriented 
in the presence of the director * 

It was obvious to the investigator that the closed groups 
spent a greater quantity of time rehearsing the script >*ile the open 
casts spent TOre time Interacting Md comunieatlni as a group. Since 
there were no tests of the effects of the rehearsal process on the 
quality of the final product, no assi^tlons can be made concerning the 
appropriateness of either style of coTOinlcatlon with regard to perfor- 
manCB of the scenes* It Is possible, though, that the amount ef time 
spent rehearsing the script In the closed groups was the cause of the 
"tired" and "bored" expressions of the participants. 

finally, it was also obvious to the Investigator, as a result 
of unobtrusive observarions, that ^lle open groups t^ded to remain in- 
volved in the rehearsal process throughout the entire rehearsal 
(possibly because th^ felt obligated), the closed cast inembers often 
psychologically and physleally wLthdrew from the rehearsal process at 
those times ^mi ttw specifically were not being directed. It appeared 
as though op^ cast S^ers retained a closer contact with the rehearsal 
process, ^ther by choice or force, lAlle closed meters felt leas 
obligated to remain an aetlve part of the process. 



It 



Director 

Differences mong the groups due to particular directors 
were more apparent than differences due to systems of coa^unleatimi 
Is clear tiiat the tools of ai^ OTi ot comwnlcatlon must necessarily be 
affected by the vlelder of these tools. In short, the comimlcator is 
as powerful, If not more so, as the manner of coiBBmiieation* As 
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su|g#sted earliar, ftsearch findings In the field of education support 
this notion. The soclo^esaotlonal environments of the groups of each 
director differed greatly. While Director A was viewed with more satis- 
faction and her casts as less, Director B was perceived In a less than 
satisfactory light while the cast members were viewed with greater 
satisfaction* Both of Director B*i cases escpressed frustration with 
some aspect of the rehearsal process i the open group disliked having Co 
make all of the decisions necessary for the perforoiance of the scenes | 
the closed group felt that Che director was far too dominant and was 
generally displeased with then* Director B herself trpressed dissatis- 
faction with each of the groups^ Consequencly ^ Che ^'dissatl a faction 
with director" is certainly understandable « (This reciprocal "dls^ 
satisfaction" Is reinforced by Miller and Bahs* findings, 1974 0 

It Is possible Chat actor attitude toward the director also 
was reflected at the task level in the form of actor inventiveness^ 
That Director A's casts were TOre satisfied with the director, produced 
a greater quantity of ideas, and were more task-oriented suggests a 
possible relationship between actor perception of the director and pro- 
ductlvtty* The possibility exists that greater satisfaction with the 
director^ regardless of the directing styles, results in a greater task- 
orientation on the part of Che actors. Such a possibility raises the 
question of "acting by frustration' -i do actors work because of the 
director or In spite of hlmf 

The results of the interactional analysis (Observational 
System of Rehearsal interaction Categories) help to confirm and explain 
aforementioned "conclusions." ^e suggestion that cast members In open 
groups were more satisfied with cha director and possibly with other 
cast members Is supporced by the Interaction Analysis Data: the direct- 
tors accepted actor Ideas and feelings, actor participation was greater, 
and director feedback was primarily positive^ The type of rehearsal 
atmosphere Indicated by the results of the Interactional Analysis might 
well be more "satisfying" for cast members* Indeed, the actor response 
was more positive for the open groups than for Che closed # 

Differences among groups resulting from the director may 
also be discussed with respect to the Interaction Analysis Data^ The 
fact that Director A's casts were more satisfied with the director than 
were the casts of Director B parallels the results suggested by this 
data: Director A spent more time encouraging actor-lnltiated work, her 
groups Interacted more often and actor response was slightly more posi- 
tive* Some of the dissatisfaction among the actors In Director B's 
casts might be due to the fact that she spent less time encouraging 
actor-initiated mrk and a greater amount of time "rehearsing the 
scene." 

One other clear difference between the casts of Director A 
and those of Director B was with respect to the Problem-Solving Tests i 
when left to work on their oimp the casts of Director A were more task^ 
oriented than were those of Director B* lAiile the casts of Director B 
spent more time "rehearsing the script," the casts of Director A spent 
more time interacting. There may be a possible relationship between 
the individual's motivation to work on a task and the degree to which 
the individual is Involved iri.th the process that produced the task. 
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In ether words. If %hm salts pareelved the f robleB^Selvlng escereises ai 
relattd to tha rehearsal praeess (either dlrt€tly or Indlreetly), the 
natura ©f their iRvolveaent ©r eeimitmaat to that pfoeaas may hayi 
affeeted thalr task^rlentation vlth ragard to the taata* 

fhasa "goQglualens*' era pssalble Indications of patterni of 
relatlonshlpi between the dlraetor and the aetora whan eontrastlng 
ayat^ns of QOmunleatlon are uied. To auggeit that either one or another 
ayatea of eonnTOleatlon Is appfoprlate for all dlraetorsp all playa, or 
even for all rehearaals id. thin the context of a alngle produetien la 
obviously Impractical « It appears as thou^ tha quastios of the diree^ 
tor 'a style of laadarshlp ought to be answered with the word "flaislbil- 
Ity." The role that tha director must aast^e in the group and his sub- 
sequent syateo of eomunlcation ought to be a response to the dasanda of 
the particular script and to the needs of his particular cast* 

It must be r^eaberad that the "actors" participating In the 
study ware not a representative swple of student actsrs^ ^ a result, 
their expectations and reactions to the theatrical situation may be uds- 
laadlng/ la addition^ the direetors thefflselves say have been a li^ta- 
tion of the study. Their discomfort with ©r dislike of either systea of 
coiamunlcatlen might have affected their behavior as w©uld their skill in 
the use of one syscaa or the other « 

The prasant study attempted to detect diffaranees in aetor 
behavior rasultlng from the director *s system ©f eommuoleation * The 
fact that there ware mere significant differences between the two di- 
rectors than there were between the W systems ©f comiminleation suggests 
the greatast limitation of the studyi tha degree to which the indivi- 
dual director affects or is affected by the particular style of directing 
©r system ©f coamunication ha uses Is undetermined* Tha presant study 
rainforces the notion that this director/system interaction deaarves 
invastiiatlon. 
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HMIFRED CLYHES* SQItOQRAFMy 

M A w&mtiM mm\m or tomthe artb 



Geergt Caldwell 



In vmtmTmaQm tq atttBtia works as visual stimili, J. J, 
Cibsen (1966, p*224) eugiascs that "stfucturad liiht by artliice" em 
pirealved on levels* Arc is s€iii ai an gbjecc and as aa insgep 
but net necessarily restrleted te one or the other. Not only does an 
artistic display transit Inforution about tho material of which It Is 
eonstructedt such as oil painty clay, or aarblei but alao information is 
oo&vayad about the original stiaiilus the image represents. However, the 
image is m att^i^t to have tha bsholdgr sat what the artist has aeeni 
therefore » the information in the toagi is altered or nodifled from the 
oripilal source. Thus^ art involves not only the rendering of an outer 
world but also of an inner world of the artist, Iven less ea^lielt 
images as those found In noi^epresentatlonal art matBge to convey feelings 
and i^ods to the viewer. The coummnlcation of the artist's Inner world 
has come to be called by neat authorities, eiEpresslon. Rudolf Anihelm 
explains t 

Every irork of art must express something. This means, first 
of ail, that the content of the work ^at go beyond the 
pres^tatlon of the individual objects of which it consists. 
But such a definition is too large for our purpose. It 
broadens *the notion of "escpreasion" to Include any kind of 
comtmicatlon. True, we comonly say, for esta^le, that a 
man "es^resses his opinion," Yet artistic expression seems 
to be something more specific. It requires that the communis 
cation of the data produce an --experience," the active 
presence of the forces that make up the perceived pattern. 
How is such an experl^ca achieved? (1934, p, 360) 

How is such an experlenca achieved? Thou^ Amhelm's 
question is only g^erally theoretical. Ids attempted answer does begin 
to touch on perceptual matters currently under scientific investigation « 
Arnheia r^dnds us that neither is the weeping willow Inherently sad, 
nor does the spectator transfer to the tree his/her own personal sadness. 
The willow's very shape, direction, and fleitlbillty convey to the on- 
looker an expression of passive meiancholy, further, these elements are 
not restricted to the cultural imderstiQding of any single perceiver. 
Often visual repressions ai.e shared conslstencly by the i^Jorltyi lend^ 
Ing credence to the ethereal term, '•imiveraallty," Of Ehls Arnheia 
states i 

To define visual expression as a reflection of individual 
h^m feelings would seem to be id.sleading on two counts i 
firsts because it nakes us ignore the fact that expression 
has its origin In the perceived pattern and in the reaction 
of the brain field of vision to this patterni second* be-^ 
cause such a description unduly limits the range of ^at is 
being expressed, (19S4, pp363) 

Mthou^ the ^cai^le of the weeping willow Is derived from nature, the 
artist knoi^ how to manipulate the same potentially e^resslve elei^nts 
that he/she feels the hewers si^larly understandi thus es^anding and 
enhancing the Iniage of the willow. 
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Af^ein's notion is eertainly not unique* Art Is cDOSionly 
believed to hm conmunicatlve of inner eKptiasion to humanity at large* 
Only until recinElys hewaverg has any preeiaion in the deseriptlon of 
that comunicatiOD been achitvedt 

Itofred Clynes has devaloped an instr^tnt and prociis by 
vhieh to identify nusieal expositions with greater accuracy than the 
written scare » to account for intarpretive differances ^ng polished 
performing artists and to ^teh artists' interpretations with fundaffian- 
tal emotional a^ipressions . 

To begin his descriptive reflniipant, Clynes concaratd hlaself 
with what he has teraed "Idiologs" (1969, pa84). These are concapt 
words, such as "red" or "swaetp" ^ich inv^ve an element of Ifnaglnatlsn . 
They can be created In a oonent and have physiologic brain concomitants. 
In other words, idiologs produce neufologtcai responses i^nifested in 
soma aKterior behavior ; In the past, various mental categories such as 
"feeling" had been considered by Clynes as vaguely defined, and he 
sttearpted to alleviate such inadequate descriptive methods by the Inves- 
tigation of idiolog responses. The analysis of idiologs offered the 
opportunity to identify the various shades of feeling, to consider how 
responses cosiaunicate nonverbally, and to ascertain the amount of under- 
lying precision of coaoiunleative responses (ISSi, p. 184), 

Clynes found that many physical responses to idiologs had 
clear beginnings and enditigs and remained consistently similar in spatio- 
t^poral measurement— eye pupil contractions to color illumination and 
change, for exatsple. Other responses Include those of the finger, limb, 
and facial saiseulature. Considering both the short interval of time be- 
tween the stimulus and response and the predictability of the response, 
Clynes deteri^ned that the movements were preprograwaed. He called _ 
these clear-cut voluntary movements of 2-3 seconds duration actions 
(1969 p,190). The actions enco^ass the action Idiolog and its execu- 
tion/ Clynes also discovered that once an action had begun, it could 
not be stopped or reversed. It literally must run Its course. During 
the action there is a "ce^nd" decision and an execution of the cerond 
involving accurate progra^ng. for the action to be satisfactory there 
must be a clear ides (action idiolog) and an accurate response (1969 # 
p. 190)* The implication, of course p is the eKistence of a precise 
response capable of measurement* 

Clynes categoriied human netlon into twu basic types i 1) a 
response to the changing material world; and 2) a response to an inner 
state (1969, pi 190), latter Is found in artistic coffimunicatlon and 

la applicable to the eacpresslon of the artist. As with other actions, 
these eacpressive actions— 1-actions (1973, p, 65)— have a beginning and 
an ^d, SiMlarly, sincere factions foBow prograimed elands, seeking 
the expression of their action idiolog* Bie process of evoking an 
idiolog, or fantasiied Wtlon (1971) , is called "aloglflng (X97J, 
pp,i06-7). The condition itself is toown as a "sentic state ( 1969, 
p.3i7)— the state of inner ei^tlon or feeling* A succession of sentic 
states is referred to as a "sentic cycle," A cycle may wjjst of 
ei^t or ten sentic states within a half an hour period (1969, p.357j. 
Just as general bodily gestures are often G^slstent with certain 
feelings (^ger J for ei^^le, as frequently practiced by students of 
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aetlng), so do QinuC€ mPV€menta^-E-tetlons«-aaln£ain a reliable paccern^ 
AgQQTding to ClyntSB the spatlo^casporal output of the action results 
in an "essentic fona." Its shape is precisely pre^prograiDBed according 
to Its original sentic state and is subject to accurate neasurement 
with appropriate instruaentation. 

Clynes' pracise method of describing graphically and 
statistically inner apatio^tamporal expressions appaars much more ac- 
curate than can be found within the llffiltatlons of verbal language^ Hie 
method seems appropriate for the empirical analysis of artistic endeavors 
of all types^ However, for a further explanation concerning the appli-^- 
cation of the neasurement of easentic for^ to art, and especially 
theatre artSp it seems to review the evolution of Clynes' experimentation 

In a series of tests with pupil diaomr reflex measurements, 
Clynes traced the information flow from an exteriof stimulus to the brain 
to a behavioral response (action). He dispelled from the beginning any 
notion of opposite information traveling to the brain, for perception of 
opposites requires two channels. This single channel information flow 
Clynes called "undirectional rate sensitivity , " In studying pupil reflex 
Clynes found that a response cannot be canceled out by so'^called opposite 
changes In stimuli, but rather opposing stimuli tend to reinforce each 
other. As Clynes illustrates, 2+4^4 and 2-2-4 (lf6ls p,9a6). 
For example, a light flash on the right ayej and a dark flash on the left 
eye simultaneously does not render the pupils motionless. On the con- 
trary , both contract. 

To further clarify opposing stimuli (idiologs) in another 
experiment involving pupil refleXt Clynes discovered evidence suggesting 
three limitations to rate sensitivity^ 1) response is not negative but 
has a lower limit of zero; 2) information transmission is In one direc- 
tion only; and 3) receptors and nerves can fire only positive frequen- 
cies (1962, p,838). In other words ^ there is no negative In any consnuni" 
catlve channel; actions do not simultaneously work against each ether ^ 
Further, In some sensory cases such as smell, there are no opposing 
channels. Clynes also found that interrupted stimulation (of light) 
with the same Intensity produces greater responses (1961, p.fgi). This 
is an early but vague indication that as stimuli intensities change t so 
do the channels. The importance of such an issue In terms of measuring 
expression is that the isolation of a single Idiolog in a single com^ 
municative channel in turn means an accurate description of the entire 
action from beginning to end* 

In a recent study (Kohn md Clynes, 1969, pp. 943-9), Clynes 
brought out more information concerning channel shifts In relation to 
stimulus change. He described an increase in response as an ''on" re- 
sponse and a decrease as an "off" response. In dealing with color as 
the central stimuli and change in ^i^nsityi hue^ and placement as the 
variables^ Clynes reached the following series of findings i 

1) color change evokes an "on" response, regardless of the 

intensity; 

2) change in intensity results in an '^on" increase and an "off" 

decrease proportionally * regardless of color, suggesting 
again different degrees of responsei 
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3) cliange In stimulus pactern without a change in intensity or 

color pTodueis an "on" response (design avokei reiponse re- 
gardless of its ilmpllcity or conplexlty in relation to its 
preceding design) i 

4) stlaulus Intensity produces en "on" response; 
B) background intensity produces an "on" response; 

6) backgrouid aid stimulus color Interchange produces '*on" respon- 

ses but not of Identical response shapes | 

7) separate color channels are Individually i unldirectlonally 

sensitive « 



All of the above suggests a different channel for each 
response; i.e,g different shades of red are perceived by different re- 
ceptors g transmitted in different channels to different neural areas, 
evoking different responses; thus, the "on" /"off" effect in single 
channels. 

Measuring the brain itself ^ Clynes' investigation used a 
circular array of eight scalp electrodes to measure spatially evoked 
potential responies at various points in the occipital region of the 
brain. The eKperlment used changing light Intensities as the itlmuli, 
and It was found that different intensities are registered In different 
areas of the brain (Clynes, Kohn, and Llfshltip 1964, p. 494); clear 
indication oi the "on"/"off" channel shifts. 

Further, In a similar experiment* Clynes found the patterns 
or electrode configurations produced by the evoked potentials not l.t be 
idiosyncratic to Indlviduais but to follow a definite s^eness among 
eight adult males (1969, p,i54). In a report of the same study, Clynes 
offers a concise suBraatlon of his conclusion on the brain's use of 
channel shifts i 

We may draw a parallel between muscle systems and channels 
of coiTOunicatlon and control. There are systems of muscles 
that require two opposing muscles for motions In both direc- 
tions, since muscles can only pull but not push| other muscles, 
like those lining the intestines, need to ftmetlon only In one 
direction » Similarly , some cosBunlcatlon and control systems 
have developed a two-channel rein control, whereas other systems 
can function satisfactorily with single-channel information* 
'Hie term "rein control" is derived from the configuration of 
the reins of a horsei information about the polarity of change 
is received from the spatial location of the channel, and the 
informing action of each channel is similar . , . .Because of 
unidirectional dynamic sensitivity and the syTOetry of rein 
control* there Is no possibility of cancellation of action, 
and events are not lamediately "forgotten*" For exaaplej with 
the sense of touchs removal does not cancel the sensationi even 
' of a short, momentary touch* Without unidirectional rate sen- 
sitivicy, the rapid removal (or negative deformation) would 
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Eineal a great part of the stimulus « and the organlim would 
not know that it had touched something or had baen touched 

Clynas iuggeits that each area of the brain ii able to produce 
a predictablt evoked potential* because it is genetically preprogramed, 
similar to the biological programs found in the DMA. He takes his step 
into the realm of artistic expression preprogranming by a series of ex'* 
perimentatlons with music through the use of touch transducers* In 
keeping with his previous theory that minute movements represent pro- 
grammed inner expression (essentic forma), Clynes developed an apparatus, 
a sentograph— a transducer coupled with a computerlied systempl that 
employs a buttr<n pressed by the index finger which tracks the finger's 
movements both vertically and horizontally , in space and in time (uiually 
two seconds). Subjects were given a series of emotionally expressive 
idiologa and asked to respond by pressing the button. The process was 
strenuously repeated and averages were taken* The graphed configurations 
were considered the essentic forms* The forms were then correlated 
among individuals, and the results were incredibly high (Clynes and 
Hiisum, 1P70, p»334)* 

ClynKS concluded the following i 

1) there are sentic states | 

2) the sentic state is composed of a nu^ef of protosentic 

(original) states in various combinations; 

3) there are only a small nu^er of proto=»sentlc states; 

4) to each sentic state there corresponds a "true" ortho- 

sentic formi 

5) the essentic for^ are biologically prograamied and genetically 

preserved; 

6) essentic form acts as a co^imication in the degree of 

precision with which it conforms to the ortho-essentlc 
form. . » ; 

T) we coTOunlcate feelings with others through their recognition 

of essentic forms; 
8) sentic states can be ielf-generatlng through the essentic form 

production (Clynes and Mllsum, 1970j p*33S)p 

Clynes then applied the same principle and apparatus to 
music. He had unquestionably polished performers (e*gi, Casals and 
Serkln) review a variety of musical pieces while responding on the fin^ 
ger transducers, tosng all of the musicians, obviously similar essentic 
forms emerged for particular composers. Concise differences were found 
between some co^only grouped composers , such as Dubussy and Ravel, 
Waggner and Tchaikovsky* The essentic foms appeared to be more 
descriptive and precise than the standard musical notations* 

Clynes also points to aesthetic similarities of ortho=essentic 
forms to the visual arts. He compares the form of "love" to the rounded 
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lings of flcasso's Mothe? and Child arid the form of "sex" to the pointed 
mglmm In Picasso's ifaphlc, Fani howaver* h« has not experiBentally 
tested sueh a notion. Indeed, this is where Clynas* eEplrleal investi- 
gation of art ends * and this Is where 1 suggest It should start, 

Appiieatlen of Manfred Clynes* aeaiure of setttlc states to 
the investigation of theatre arts see^ limitless. Through analysis of 
siAjeat reaetlons to color, Clynes has already she^m the capability of 
sentography In registering sentlc responses to visual environment; In- 
deed, artificial environment (1973, f^l2Q). Cartainiy, sentoiraphy 
yould function as an appropriate tool in the measurement of responees to 
other elements of design, such as line or form, since they, too. In 
theory and practice are frequently attributed to similar powers of emo- 
tional arousal. If sentegraphy can measure responsei c© stimuli as com- 
plejc as a symphonic musical composition , then perhaps audience sentlc 
responses to theatrical settings can be tapped. Indeed, through compari- 
son of essentlc forms, deteminatlon of the most de^nant, i.e,, influ- 
ential, design elements in a variety of stage settings might be attained. 
It nay be possible to assign statistically certain qualities of design 
elements to specific theatrical styles and historical periods, as critics 
have theoretically done in the past. But the notion of sentographlc 
measure Is net restricted to audiences and stage settingi, 

ientography offers potential In the area of cast and director 
relationships. An accurate statistical accoimt of actor interpretation 
of character, script, and production seems plausible, Ferhaps the degree 
of compatabillty between sentlc states/cycles of director and cast is 
associated with other Independent^ varlablei--mode of directional ityle, 
success of cast /director Interaction, quality of performance. 

In a recent study, Clyn^^s examined individuals* sentographlc 
responses to other suggested Indlvlduaifl and compared the essentlc forms 
with those of emotion (1972, pA6). He found that ^men the two sets of 
forms were matched, th^ constituted a "personal relationship profile 
(PRP)" (1973, p, 121). For example, in a typical Instance, the sentogram 
for "father" was seen by a subject to the esientlc form of love| the form 
for President Hilton was slBdlar to the form of angeri Wonan 3, sexi and 
so»on <1973p pp, 122-13), Tha results of the study suggest that sento- 
graphy may be quite sensitive to audience reactions to characters 
plays as well as named person-concepts. In addtton, Clynes states, the 
sentograpWc profile Is stable— It appears to change only when the rela- 
tionship changes" (1972, p.lfi). The greatest adva^itage of sentography 
may be Its temporal aspect i quite plausibly the changes in audience emo- 
tional responses to characters at specific moments during the performance 
may be recorded* As th^ live production develops, as the characters 
develop, so should the development be reflected In the PRP of the 
spectators. 

With regard to training and eicperlenee, a precise distinction. 
If any eiri-sts, could be Mde among the expert and non-ejqpert audience 
members. Clynes suggests that In terms of artistic expression, th^re is 
no naive pereelver, but thus far his experl^ntatlen of art has been 
limited to the expert who Is trained in the understandings of expressive 
processes* 
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Conclusion 

Though the brain does seem ta have compartaentallged program, 
there is still little evidence that these programs are not culturally 
rather than genetically founded. At the close of a chapter on aentic 
atateSj Clynes hifflself admits the following: 

Assuming we know the inherent co^unteatlve shape of ^ 
say^ love, as aeasured and identified by our method of measure^ 
iBents ve niay ask a new queationi namely why love, as expressed, 
has this particular shape^^'l.e* * why is love experienced and 
evoked through these forms? 

To this question we have no answer ^ and it is difficult 
to know how to consider the question* Why does anger have 
the form it does? Truep there Is clearly a tendency for 
anger to push away^^to reject-=and for love to enfold, and 
the essentic forms we obtain reflect such movements* But 
the problem is that not all outward movement e^reises enger^^ 
there is a pure form of anger as there is for love. We shall 
have to be content at this time to ascertain the essentic 
forms of love, sex, angers etc*, and derive satisfaction 
from knowing that we are dealing with forms independent of 
particular physical realizations (1969 p p*205)* 

Regardlesa of the origin of sentic states, sentography still 
seems a promising tool to measuire the expressive qualities of theatre 
arts* Essentic forms are not confined by the structure of verbal ian= 
guage, Andp unlike the paper=and-pencil dependent variable s the trans^ 
ducer measures responses In tlmep registering changes in reaction and 
providing an opportunity to test audiences during performances unen- 
cumbered by meddlesome gadgetry. Sentographie measure is apparently 
sensitive to responses involving a ni^er of concepts which are found in 
theatre: visual j auditory, interpersonal* 
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rai EFFECTS OF DOROTHY H1ATHC0TE*S INFORMAL DRAMA IN 
INFLUQICING SELF ISTEEl OF PRE= ADOLESCENTS 



How an Individual vi#.ws hln/hgraelf appears baalc to 
understanding that Individuals Incnailnily , educators are becoming 
concerned with the lopoftanee of self'^este^m in the #ffec£lv# functionin 
of an Individual* Self-eeteeffl refers to an individual's self=judgment. 
In self-*evalyation, the Individual exaainis his/her capabilities and 
atcributea according to personal standards and values and arrives at a 
decision of self worth in positive or negative terms. He or she may 
enploy positive terss to refer to characteristics perceived desirable 
(e.g., "friendly," "good," "kind"), or he/she may use negative terms to 
indicate charaeteristles which are cor^dered socially undesirable (e*g., 
"bad," "dirty"). 

The major purpose of this study is to determine the effect 
of Dorothy Heathcote*s informal drama methodology (referred to as 
ENCOUNTER) in Influencing self-esteem of pre-adolesoerits. Secondary 
purposes are Ca) to determine the effect of a formal drama approach 
(PIAVS) in Influencing self-esteem and (b) to eoiEpare the effect of EN- 
COUNTER and PLAYi in Influencing self-esteem. The following hypotheses 
are proposed. 

Hypothesis 1 (Principal Hypothesis)! After having partioipated in IN- 
COUNTER^ children will score higher on self-esteem measures than 
children not so exposed * 

Hypothesis 2: After having participated in PLAYS' children will score 
higher on self-esteem measures than children not so exposed. 

Hypothesis 3i After having participated in ENCOUNTER, children will 
score higher on self-esteem measures than children who have 
participated in PLAYS, 

Heatheot*j's Philosophy and Method 

Formal and Informal Drama 

Heathcote categoriies approaches to drama as formal and 
informal* Formal drama is a structured, teacher-centered appfoach in 
which the teacher knows in advance what he/she wants to happen « Because 
the learning of the class begins with what the teacher knows, forEml 
drama efficiently covers a volume of material quickly, allowing the 
teacher to impose him/herself between the fact and the material (e,g*, 
"I will guide you") * Formal drama tends to lead the energies of the 
participants toward a finished product (a play) while growth of an Indi- 
vidual child is sometimes pushed into the background, Heathcote says 
that "formal drama provides a comforting screen which doesn't expose the 
teacher too often to the real thinking of the class" ( Dorothy Heathcote 
Talks to Teachers , n*d.). 

Informal drama Is a person-centered approach to drama In 
which the teacher does not know In advance what Is going to happen^ The 
learning of the class begins with what the participant wants to know and 
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axplora« The teacher's exparClee Is concealed so as to allow the 
partlelpants' expertise to fimetlon. Their taowled^e of people, rather 
than knowledge of things and skills. Is brought forth in solvini problems 
through role playing. According to Heathcoces such role playing eicperi- 
ences faction as a tool to uncover "prejudice" and "pinpoint attitudes" 
( Porothy Heathcote Talki to Teachers , apd.)* 

I define educational drama (infor»l) si being anything which 
involves persons In active role^taklng situations in %rtiich 
attitudes not characters are the chief concern, lived at 
life-rate (i»e.t discovery at this mooenti not meoory based) 
and obeying the natural laws of the medtim , , * available 
to the group at the present moment and any conjecture of 
Imagination they are capable of* In an attest to create 
living pictures of llfet which aim at surprise and discovery 
for the participants rather than for any onlookers. The 
scope of this is to be defined and contained by the story 
line and theme, so that the problem with which they grapple 
is clearly defined (1970, p.D* 

The Teacher 

Heathcote defines the teacher as "one who creates learning 
situations for others" (1970* p,l). The teacher's energies and skills 
are at the service of his/her pupils during the professional situation* 
The relationship of the teacher offerlni experience to the par tlclpants, 
and in turn they offer to the teacher their freih way of looking at 
things offer J ^o advantages s 1) It frees the participant to reveal 
his/her truri feelings instead of assuming qualities he/she thinks the 
teacher exTiacts, and 2) It offers the teacher a freedom which cannot 
possibly h'^ obtained in the role of the "all knowing*" Because both 
teacher and student recognlie the strength of the other in this situa- 
tion, students are seldom rude or lack class discipline * According to 
Heathcote, this relationship "produces trust, self=lmowledges caring for 
others. Integrity, and an ability to respond freshly to each situation 
("Institute of Education," 1971* p*5)p 

Techniques 

The following techniques form the basis of Heathcote' s 
Informal Drama Method and the Incounter Program, 

On-Going Drama p On-going drama is defined as improvisatlonal 
drama continuing from session to session involving the entire group at 
one tlaep The on^golng draM Is based on a subject decided upon by the 
group (e,g,, California goldrush) , The drama often begins with the 
teacher taking a role and motivating par tlclpants to join him/her in 
related roles. In role, the teacher keeps the dr^a moving, motivates 
the participants, and maintains control* Heathcote says that "on=golni 
drama is defined and contained by the story line Md thei^ so that the 
probl^ grappled with is clearly defined" (1970, p.l). 

froblma iolvlng* Every on^gelng drama is based on a central 
problem or conflict. When drama Is reduced to its slimiest principle, 
one will find mainly the representation of a fight* a cenfllct of some 
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sort. It is essential that thm partielpants perceive the principle of 
conflict by learning how to aet an objective In relation to an oppoaing 
or different objeetlve acted by another, Heathcot^ aslntains that 
"problem Solving is the basis of learning and maturation'" (1970, p.l). 
For example I In an on-goini dranja about primitive trlbei, Heathoote 
entered the scene "in role" am a visitor from a neighborini tribe and 
accused the chief of breakln| the peace treaty by allowing his braves 
to shoot paisonous arrows » The problem introduced by Hiathcote raised 
que^rions invQlving moral dileMaas which were left for the tribe to 
solve. 

Because on^golng draiw normally involves the entire class, a 
wide variety of attitudes and responses are available in finding solu-- 
tlons to problems. As individuali share responses to problems found in 
the drama, an Increasing appreciation of the scope and variety of ways 
to solve problems becomes apparent to the class. 

The Role. Heathcote often continues a drama by staying in 
the situation through playing a role. She finds that by being "threat- 
ening" in her drama role ^d "unthreatening" in the teacher role she is 
able to achieve a more open relationship with her class. 

One of the great advantages of role^taking is that it 
removes the pressure of hierarchy and the need either 
for the ceaeher to be unduly respected or deferred to. It 
removes the need to "put the teacher first*' and allows a 
real exchange of ideas to take place with ease and apontanelty* 
It also allows the teacher not only to challenge the views 
and behaviour of the class without the "authority" position 
being assumed by uilng the "opinion" one strongly, but also 
it allows the teacher to "feed" the class with i precision 
never achieved from an outside position of authority ('*The 
Art of Teaching," 1971, p. I). 

Heatheote uses the role to "focus, evaluate, organize j present alterna^ 
tives, and test disposition^ affection, and feelings*" ("The Art of 

Teachlni," 1971, p*l)* 

Questioning. Heatheote uses questioning to challenge, to 
cause a decision, to up-gradej to support class elaboration, to re= 
challenge, and to narrow the theme. Heatheote 's questions Biay be stated 
explicitly or non-verbally, or they may be phrased as statements, but in 
each case a specific purpose is intended » 

Purpose Example 

Commit the group to action Can you check behind the barrels now? 
Hequesting Informacion Can you draw a silencer for us? 

To offer alternatives A play about helping people in 

trouble or Just people in trouble? 
To divide the group Can girls understand these things 

better than boys? 

Questions keep the parcicipants constantly challenged and discovering 
new insights s 
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The Brotheifhoods Code# Heathcota defines 'brotherhoods** am 
thois mxptriencgs which are comnipn to all peeplm* Hsachcoc# uses brother- 
hoods as a classification aystam and ai a technique to exctnd the area of 
reference of her claas. When confronted with Ideas from the clase* she 
fflentally reviews how these luggestions way be coniniom to all 
people (e.g.^ brotherhood of all who have suffered pain). Thie analysis 
gives her an opportunity to place or categoii^e the significant aspect 
of any work and to relate many apparently unrelated sources of Arterial 
to e^ch other* The brotherhood's code gives her a classification 
system from which she can formulate queetioni and focus thinkings 

Symbols, In on^going drama it Is essential that the teacher 
"focus factual oiaterial and experiences of individuals quickly in order 
to get drama moving" ("The Art of Teaching," 1971, p. 16). Heathcote 
believes that certain "universal" synioli have the power to unice 
peoples' thinking without inhibiting their personal and unique contri- 
butions . 

A . . . point of significance I should like co make is the 
importance of the choice of symbols a teacher elects to use 
in a drama situation. Experiences can rarely be captured in 
words. When a teacher, therefore, expects group experiences 
to arise, some aids to everyone being at least on the same 
track or in the same experience are necessary* In drama the 
use of the^iymbol seems to be of primary importance ("The Art 
of Teachingi" 1971, p*16). 

The importance of this area for the teacher using drama lies in the fact 
that in the beginning the sy^ols create a focus ^ that is, a way of 
uniting the student's eKperienees* 

The Press. Heathcote defines a "press" as "encouragement to 
embrace a newer view and maturing vision and to use new resources" 
(Hardy, 1972, p. 253)^ An Important part of the teacher's Job, Heathcote 
contends, is to introduce presses of various kinds to ensure that the 
class is constantly extending themselves. That is, when one conflict 
within the drama is resolved, a newer more maturing vision is sought. 
If a class is always working tn a comfortable area, they never^have a 
chance to grow and develop. Heathcote gives the example of a "stone 
age drama" to illustrate the technique of the press i 

in the stone age situation I hinted by my own use of 
words, at a more deliberate unlinguistic style* If a class 
accepts it 1 press further and perhaps Introduce a more dlffi^ 
cult vocabulary or an insistence upon more subtle verbal style. 
This demands constant and unfailing attention from the teacher 
and the rewards lie in being glad for the children when they 
succeed rather than pleased with oneself for having led the 
class so well ("The Art of Teaching, 1971, Pp6). 

To introduce presses the teacher must plan In advance and 
develop skill in deciding the moat relevant press. Heathcote emphasizes 
that the teacher must be careful In the selection of the press to Insure 
that all partlelpants will be capable of sueceisfully completing it* 
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If the press Is acc^pced and ssatmsd by the group, Hemthcote introduc€S 
more subtle and difficult taiks* If she obierves no rtsponse to tht 
press i she realists that her judgment was either wrong or mlstliaed. In 
that case, she waits for another opportunity. The same chance and 
circumstances never occur twice- Consequently, the press wtll be 
introduced differently the next time. 

Rituals and Repetition^ Rituals and repetitions are used by 
Heathcote in on-going drama to unify the group and coi^lt them to che 
drama. Heathcote claims that '^most drama goes too fast." Developing a 
ritual (e.g., hanging up clothes the sarae way every morning) or a repe-^ 
tltion (e.g., saying the same phrase over and over) helps the group 
gain assurance in their roles in the drama. One of HeathcoCe's elemen*^ 
tary school classes decided that they wanted to make up a dr^a about 
wagon trains. Heathcote took the role as "mother"' of all the children. 
At the beginning of each class ^ Heathcote greeted the children in her 
moEher role and in" ^Ived them in breakfast-fixing tasks (e*g,, stirring 
batter for pancak'' bringing wood for the fire) , Each session the 
breakfast-making ae was repeated until a ritual was set. Heathcote 
contended that the ritual of making breakfast helped comHlt and Involve 
the children in the drama. 

Tangibles. Tangibles consist of "real," as opposed to 
"imaginary," objects which may be used "in the drama" (e*g*, blanket for 
bed) or "'out of the drama'' (e.g*, blackboard). By incorporating actual 
objects into the drama, the participants* "belief" in the drama is 
strengthened. Heathcote uses tangibles out of the drama to help focus 
attitudes and feelings- In a covered wagon scene, for example, 
Heathcote stopped the drama and asked the children to draw the objects 
that were inside the wagon. Heathcote resided the drama as the cut-out 
objects were carried onto the covered wagon by the children. In another 
episo- J of the covered wagon scene, Heathcote stopped the drama and 
asked each child for the name and birthdati of the character he was 
playing In the drama. 

Task Force. Task force is defined by Heathcote as a project 
which helps all the participants in the group to crystallize and focus 
on concepts generated from the on^going drama. Creating a book of 
personal reflections, designing a mural or developing an informal 
presencatian are all examples of the task force. 

Methodology 

The Sample 

Subjects for this study were drawn from The Aucilla School 
in Monti cello, Florida, The school contains one or sore classes for 
each grade level (l*e*, first grade through high school)| high, mlddlei 
and low socioeconomic classes are represented. Data were collected 
from fifty^four sixth sad seventh grade students who were randamly 
asfligned to two Drama Treatment groups (IHCOUNTERi PLAYS) and two Pure 
Control groups (MAIN CONTROL and SECONDARY CONTROL). Sexes and grades 
were represented in similar proportions in all groups. 
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Independent Variable 

Tii?o t)t§mB Treatiaents and two Contrpl greups ware used. Drsaa 
Treatsenc ^e was ENCOUNTlR and Prasa Treatment Two, PLAYS, Control 
groups were referred to as HAIN CONTHOL md SECONDLY CONTROL. 

Draaa Treatiaent_Qne (jKCOfflTER) . EKCOUNTIR was composed Of 
thlrtyi 45 minute aesglons which followed regular period ichedullng* Sub-- 
ject matter and tbeffiei were taken ffOTn Bible stories of the Prodigal Son, 
the Good Samaritans the Publican and the Pharisees and the Parable of the 
Talents. Heathcote's Inforsal drama tiRchniquei formed the basis of the 
progr^. Pattlcipants took part in on^going dramas * imprnviiational 
role playlni and draaatization. In a typical dally lessons the proee- 
dure might consist of the follc^lng developaentsi 

As students enter the room they are drawn quickly into an on^ 
going drama by the teacher in role* The drana develops slowly 
as the participants diseover insights and deeide between several 
alternatives which direction the drama should go. The teacher 
comes out of his role for ihort periods of time to focus 
attitudes by questioning* 

Drama Treatment Two (PLAYS) ^ PLAYS was Goaprlsed of thirty ^ 
45 minute sessions parallelini~ the INCOUNTER program in subject matter 
and themes^ Students read plays, wrote reports s filled in papers, dis- 
cussed and analyzed plays, and did play readings. A sample lesson 
might have Included i 

The teacher introduces a play and talks about the main 
themes and conflicts. Each class member is assigned 
a part and the play is read aloud. Discussion in which 
the teacher asks questions about the characters follows* 

Control Croups * Two control groups, referred to as MAIN 
CONTROL and SICONDARY CONTROLs were used in this study to control for 
effects of testing and pre^test sensitiEation* 

Dependent Variables 

Two testing Instruments, each defining self-esteem differently, 
were used in the study. 

The Self :-Es teem inventory (SEi) * The SEls developed by 
Goopersmith, measures qualities of self-^esteem pertinent to this study 
and has shown high reliability and validity CCoopersmlths 1967), The 
SEI contains 58 items ^d takes an estimated twenty minutes to complete. 
It is self-administered, requiting the subject to circle either "like 
me" or "unlike me" In regponse to each of the items* which are in the 
torn of deicrlptlve statemenns about self* The statements are worded 
especially for older elen«ntary=aged children* 

Children^fl ielf^Concept Scale (CSCS) , Developed by Piers 
and Harris/ the CiCS consists of 80 simple declarative sentences (e,g*, 
'*! am a happy person") , At least half of the sentences are negative In 
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content (e^g.^ "1 bihava bidly at home"). In response to these atateaants 
the child circles "yes" or "no." The test 1.^ adnlnistered In approxi- 
macely thirty minutes and is daslgned for children in grades three 
through twelve (Piers , 1969). 

The Piers-Harris test represents a more general measure of 
self-concept which includes aelf-'esteem, while the Cooperaffllth instrument 
concerns only the evaluative dimension generally termed self-esteem. 

Procedures 

One teacher well versed In Heathcote^s methodology served as 
the drama leader for both programs^ Three qualified Teaching Assistants 
were also employed to rotate and work equal time with the two Drama 
Treatment groups. The Assistants differed from each other and from the 
Drama Teacher in personality , background and approach. The children 
responded differently to the ^slstants and Teacher, Since responses of 
the children ware expecced to reflect both raised and lowered self^ 
esteem; bias should have been reduced* 

Prior to the first meeting of ENCOUNTIR or PI^YS, the class- 
room teachers announced that a drama program was going to start in the 
school. In a purposely short and vague announcement * the teachers indi- 
cated that not everyone could participate in the program during the fall 
but that possibly In the future they could. The teachers read the names 
of the children who would be participating in the program and said that 
their names had been drawn out of a hat. The meeting times and locatloni 
were announced at that time and randomiied, 

A test booklet consisting of thm Self-Esteem Inventory and 
the Children's Self-Concept Scale were administered to the two Drama 
Treatment groups (EHCOUNTER and FLAYS) and MAIN COOTROL group prior to 
and following the drama programs* The hooks appeared similar to other 
standardiEed tests periodically administered in the school. The SECOKDARY 
CONTROL was given a masked questionnaire taking the same amount of time, 

Results 

Simple analyses of variance were employed tc determine the 
extent of any pre- and post- test differences on the self-esteem measures* 
Hypotheses were tested at the *05 level of confidence, 

Coopersmith Measure 

The analysis of variance revealed that the three groups 
(ENCOUHTER, PLAYS, and MAIN CONTROL) were significantly different from 
each other on the Cooper,^mlth Measure yielding a significant F ratio 
(F « 3*73j df • 2,37| p 4 *QB), Table 1 presents the Source of Variance 
Table for the Coopersmith Measure, 
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TMLE 1 

ANM^YSli OF VARIANCE 
SlLF-ESTEe! INVENTORY ( COOPERSMITH) 



Squtc^ of Variance SS df MS 



Between 267.10 2 133.55 3.73 

Within 1326.40 37 35.85 

Total 593.50 39 



Tha Principal Hypotheiis of this study predicted that aubj#ets 
participating in Drama Traatmynt One (ENCOUNTER) would Increaig In self- 
este#m more than thoie in the fMN COEITRQL iroup. Results of the t- testa 
wera significant (t - 2.24; df * 25; p ^ .05). The dlrectton of the dif- 
ference indicated that the HICOUNTEI group showed significantly more 
positive change in self-esteem than the group receiving no drama at all 
(MAIN CONTROL). The mean change for the ENCOUNTER group was +5.29, while 
mean change for the MAIN CONTROL group was -0.46. 

Hypotheses ttwo and three predlGted the ENCOUNTER would show a 
greater change toward positive self— esteeai than PLAYS and that PLAYS 
would show a greater change than the HAIN CONTROL. Neither of the selec- 
ted comparisons was significant at the .05 level. The mean change for 
PLAYS was +4* 79 1 while the mean change for the MAIN CONTROL was -0.46. 

Plers-^Harris Measure 

The same hypotheses were tested for the CSCS Measure* A 
simple one-way analysis of variance was computed to compare mean changes 
among the three groupi. The resulting F ratio was not slfnlf leant | 
therefore, no selected comparisons could be legitimately computed. The 
mean changes for CSCS werei ENCOUNTER, +3.21| FLAYS, +2.69; and MAIN 
CONTROL, +0.08. As can be seen, means were In the predicted direction, 
but significance at the -05 level was not reached. 

Conclusions 

Hypothesis One (Principal Hypothesis), which predicted that 
children receiving the ENCOUNTER program would score higher on self- 
esteem measures than children receiving no drama instrueclon, was 
supported (p < .05) by the Coopersmlth Measure. While the hypothesis 
was not supported by the Piers-Harris Instrument, mean changes in the 
predicted direction wei'e observed on that scale. One explanation for 
lack of statistical slgnlflcanca may be due to different methods of ' 
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npgraKlonaliging lelf-Qiteem in the cwt Cesti -4 tnscrumencs (SEI , CSCS) * 
The CSCS measures self^CQncept ; Che SEI measure self^esteGin, SGlf^dsteoiB 
Is Che gvaluacive dimension of an individual's sel f-cQncepC , Thgre are 
Bian^ other dlmtnsiens of sel f^CQncept * Ttie dimensions of sel f^cQncepL , 
other Ehan sglf-#Steemj may noC be affecCed by ENCOUNTER, thereby 
offering an explanation as to why the reiults were not statistically 
significant , 

Achieving signiticance on Che CQOpersmlth Instrument provides 
epniiderable support for the Principal Hypothesis. CooperimiCh has 
demonecrattd that icorei on the SEI scale are very stable over time (e.g,, 
high test^retest reliability over several years) ^ therefore, a manipu- 
lated change achieving significance If quite substantial. Secondly, 
achieving significance with the reduced power of the statistical tests 
(due to small sample size) further substantiates the effect of ENCOUNTER 
in this study. 

Hypothesis 2 predicted that children would score higher on 
self-esteem measures after having participated in PLAYS (formal drama) 
than children not so exposed* While Hypothesis 2 failed to achieve 
significance, mean changes in the predicted direction were Qbserved. 

One possible explanation for the lack of statistical slgnifi-- 
cance is the small sample size. Because the treaCfflent groups were small, 
the statistics used required relatively large differences to obtain sig- 
nificance. A second explanation for failure to support Hypothesis 2 
may be due to the ''mltidimentlonal" character of the CSCS in measuring 
more than the evaluative dimension of the individual's self-concept. 

Hypothesis 3 predicted that children would score higher on 
self-esteem measures after having participated in ENCOUNTER (Informal 
drama) than children participating in FLAYS (formal drama). Hypothesis 
3 failed to achieve statistical significance on either the SEI or CSCS 
measure p However, on both instruments ENCOUNTER produced higher mean 
change scores than PLAYS. Possible factors which may explain Why this 
difference did not manifest itself follow, 

1» Sample S^g^e ^ Because of the small sample siie, the 
statistics used required relatively large differences to obtain signifi- 
cance. With a small sample, the random error due to individual differ- 
ences is larger, making it more difficult for changes due to the Drama 
Treatment groups to show up as significant. 

2. Absences ^ Absenteeism was a problem because students who 
misssed the most sessions had lower change scores* With such a small 
sample, two or three scores can affect statistical significance. 

3* Extrajieous Variables, There is the possibility that 
eKtraneous variables due to the subject matter or teacher may have helped 
to produce the change in self-esteem along with the Drama groups. If an 
extraneous variable was operating, showing a statistically significant 
difference between the two Drama Treatments would have been difficult. 
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Dlscuasisn 

Heathcote^s philQiQphy of inforiial drama, as exemplified in 
IKCOUKTERs is m change from *'structured "teacher-centgrtd" apprgaches 
Co drama* Heathcotg's Infor^l dratna Is loosely iCTuetered (e,g., hsld 
togethar by thematic fBaterial) and employs improviiational role playing 
In a person--c#ncgrid anvlronsiant » The teacher is a participant rathir 
than "all-knowing," Haathcott beging with what tht group is interested 
in rather than the interests of the teacher. Interaction in the clais^ 
room evolves not from knowledge, but from experience. That is, the 
participants express feelings and emotions and not only factual knowl- 
edge. Informal drama taps the resources of the participant and probes 
his/her knowledge of people (e»g.* through drama one takes the role of 
a father trying to solve a problem with his son) rather than knowledge 
of things and skills (e.g., putting a puEEle together). In classes that 
are loosely structured and allow for freedom of expression and ideas, 
both students and teacher bring "life experiences" (actual experiences 
in the students' lives) to the roles they play and explore. 

From a wider theoretical viewpoint j Heathcote's philosophy 
is related to a child-centered philosophy of education. Showing 
changes in self-esteem through the ENCOUNTER program provides support 
not only for the effect of informal dramas hut also substantiates the 
philosophical and theoretical framework upon which informal drama is 
based . 

Future research should explore the influence of Heathcote's 
informal drama in altering self-esteem in groups of various ages (e«g=i 
younger children , teenagers , adulcs). Investigation Into the influence 
of subject matter in altering self-esteem should also be conducted. 

The present study has dealt with one dimension of the mindi 
self-esteem, Coopersmlth demonstrated that self-esteem was Vital to the 
effective physical, social , and spiritual functioning of the individual. 
This study has shown the influence of Heathcote*s informal drama in 
altering self-esteem. It is hoped that future researchers will 
continue to investigate ways to alter self-esteem in order that the 
human beings might become the most capable, productive, and talented 
self that each has the potential to become, 
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A f%QG¥mmD PEOACH TO DLM^EGT TRAINIKG FOR THE ACTOR 



Getdon A, Jacoby 



In realiicte draaai dialecc^^che manner df speech 
characteristic ef peoplt Indigenous Co a particular region or culture-^ 
ii often an Integral part of character* In plays such as iynge^a Riders 
To The Sea and The j_l_aybc^ of Western World ^ or 0- Casey *s Juno And 
The Pa^cQck , It is central to the overall effect of the play. In many 
other plays i* the secclng and characters luggest the use of dialect to 
achieve approximate fidelity to the playwright's Intentions « Because 
many actors * particularly in educational and co^unlty theatre ^ cannot 
reproduce dialects, directing a dialect play often means hours of Indi- 
vidual and/or group work teaching the dialects 

This study Is an attespt to develop and test a new method of 
teaching dialects to actors* The primary objective is to construct and 
test a self^initructionalp audlolingual program similar to those used to 
teach foreign languages. To test the program, the results from its use 
are compared to those from use of a traditional method of learning a 
stage dialect^that is^ cextbooks and recordings > Also necessary to the 
study is the identification and analysis of dialect variables such as 
Inte^lllgibility and credibility j as well as Judgments of the meaningful^ 
ness of these variables. 

To limit the scope of the study to s^nageable proportions, 
only one dialect was taught: Irish^Engllsh. The experiment was carried 
out by 36 volunteer undergraduate Speech- Theatre majors who had no 
familiarity with dialects. They were randomised into experimental and 
control groups of 18 each. 

Seven units of programing were written and taped verbatim for 
use by the experimental group- The principles on which the program were 
based included student-controlled progress, short step^by^step units, 
frequent reinforcement i and concentration on spoken speech patterns as 
demonstrated by an experienced dialectician as the program proceeds from 
phonology through Intonation. In the program, the student-actor heard 
the sound being demonstrated In the context of a work, repeated it 
(recording his version on the lower track of the tape) , repeated the 
sound once more, and finally put It into a sentence to stress the one 
sound I but allewing for natural Intonation and Including sounds already 
covered # This process was repeated for all the key sound changes and 
intonation* The student^aetor was allowed to stop at any time to repeat 
difficult paisages ai he compared his pronunciations with the model's. 

Control group materials consisted of copies of chapters on 
the Irish- English dialect in Marguerite and Lewis Herman's Manual of 
Foret^ Dialects For St age > Screen and - Radio and H, Wise - s Applied 
fhonetlci , taped recordings of Susan O'Casey reading from Juno And The 
PaycQCk t and the British Drama League's Irlsh^Engllsh speakers reading 
poetry and prose. In addition, a blank tape was provided for practice 
recordings * 

Both groups received a final test passage consisting of a 
two-^mlnute dialogue from Jtmo And The FaycocH edited to provide each 
character with the same nui^er of words while containing all key sounds 
found In the progr^« 
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Ti-alnlng was admlnliCared In a language laboratory itctlng* 
Ic required the subjects In the experlmantal group to dtvote thlrcy 
minutes to the program Itself and ten minutes practice tlma applying Che 
material they had learned to the test passage* Each day a ne^ progratoned 
unit was presented^ The control groupt on the other hand, received the 
same materials each day* They were to spend thirty minutes on the texts 
and sample recordings and ten mlnutei on the test passage* They were 
given no guidance as to which mateflals to stress or how to proceed* In 
all, the subjects attended eight week-day sessions. The duration of the 
entire es^perlment. Including testing and learning sessions* was fifteen 
days. 

In keeping with the pre-test, post-test, control group design 
of the experiments half of the subjects from each group were pre^tested 
and post-tested, and half post^tested only. The same two^-mlnute passage 
was used In all testing. Both In the pre-test and post-tests thirty 
judges j half of whom were active theatre personnel , rated each subject 
using a one-to-nine scale of his/her reading of the test passage, 
covering the dimensions of Intelligibility » credibility, consistency, In- 
tonation, and characterization. Statistical tests (*05 level) between 
pre'* and post-test scores in the dimensions of intelligibility, 
credibility, and intonation for the experimental group only. 

The major conclusion of the study is that the experimental 
group learned significantly more from the prograOTed training than did 
the control group from the "trial and error" method. From this con- 
clusion. It can be Inferred that the method or manner of training effects 
the actor's general competences no matter what the task or final 
objective. 

AlthQugh the results of the study confirmed the hypothesis 
that the experimental group would learn more, the statistical tests made 
It clear that theatre terms and concepts need evaluation if coropleK 
empirical research Is to be reliable^ Variables and concepts of actings 
discrete when taught, lose this appearance when rated by an audience. 

Moreover, it la one thing to prove a system statistically 
reliable within the experimental framework and another to determine its 
practical application* The subjects bridged this gap to some extent 
when they responded to a questionnaire designed to provide criticism of 
the methods tested. CofflBentlng on the programed method, the experimen- 
tal group found its structures order, and fidelity to the real theatre 
through the use of dramatic literature partiouiarly advantageous. 
Conversely, the control group cited confusion In attempting to decide 
which material was relevant, 

A programed approach does appear to provide a suitable method 
for the beginning actor* The program, which has been shown to work under 
experimental conditions s can teach a functioning dlaleet for performance 
in a relatively short period of time. 

More broadly, the present study indicates that empirical 
stydles in theatre can be valuable by demonstrating the potential of 
tion* traditional modes of learning* In particular, measurement of 
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theacrlaal tmvms and concapCs ii ntidad to bring about agrestnanc on 
meaning. ResulCs should include the expansion of theoreCioal understand'" 
ing of theatres batter co^unioacion batween actor and director, and 
finally I aere meaningful perforn^nce. 



This report is based on Jacoby's dissertationt cosplated 
aC Ohio State Universlcy. 
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Ml ^notaCtd Bibliogfaphy 

Prepared by 

George Gunkle and Anne West fall Cochran 
California Itace University, Horthrldge 

August, 1979 

Distributed by the ipeeeh Coraunleatlon Module^ERlC €l€aringhouss 
on Reading and CoMunlgatlon ikllii» 5205 Leesburg Flke, iulte 
1001, Falls Church, VA 22041. Raprlnted with penDissian of 
authors « 



This collection of references is Intended Co be an introducclon for the 
Instrescad student of thestre with qt vlthaut a background In scientific 
research « Aeeordlnglyt eiBpirlcal resesfch materials are Included which 
(a) focus on theatre generally; (b) couch on siajor resaarch developments 
in tha area (and permit, through Individual article bibliographies , ac^ 
qualntance with antecedent research) | and (c) are relatively easy to read 
The selections include quantitative studlei and essays which attempt to 
bring an empirical or behavioral research parspectlve to traditional 
theoretical problems In theatre » 



Overviews 



Addlngton, David. '"Art and Science in the Theatre J* Indiana Speech 
Journal s 10 (1976), 1-7. 

By showing in detail how one parclcular empiricai research 
study evolved, the humanity and naturalnesi of science In 
understanding theatre is sensitively demonstrated. 

Clevenger, Theodore, "lahavleral Research In Theatre." Educational 
Theatre Journal , 17 (1965), 110-121. 

A brief but stimulating Introduction that sets forth three 
approaches to research for the "behavlorlit In theatre." 

Ounkle, George^ "New Directions in Theatre Research^'* Bie Cue » 42 
(1967), 5-8. ~" 

Introduces sn raplrical research vay of thinking about salected 
theatre problems. 



Blum^ M^ard A. *'A Fsychoanalytlc Froflle of the Acton Ferspeetlvas 
on Career DevelopB^ts*" Western Speech ^^tfalcation ^ 40 (1976) « 
196-206* 
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fm aiccellenc muT^my of Ideaa, many of ehem psyqhoanslytlCt 
about why aetOf s asC and wha£ makes them choess suah a risky 

e€CUp3tlOft* 

Ounklep Gmotgm, "A Way of falklng About Aefilng." The Speech Teacher . 
15 (1566), 305- 3U, 

An essay that suggests a sontinutw between acting and €oin&milcatl@n 
activity in svgiyday life, Uiing soma concepts 'tn psychology 
and co^mnicationi an attempt is madi to undevstwd thm "behsvioval 
art" mi acting In the moTm public language of the behavioral 
sciences. 

Hltep Hogtr I Jac^a Ciefepinskip and Dean Anderson. *'Tranaac£lonal 
Analysis 1 A Hew Perspective for the Theatre Empirical 
Risearch in Theatre , 3 (1973), 1-17. C73pO (ED 122 328) 

A brief introduction to some basic concepts in transactional 
analysis, with indications of how the theatre critic md the 
director may put then to use* 

Hobbs, Gary« "The Influence of C@unterattitudinml Acting on the Attitudes 
of Actors/' '^e jpetch Teacher , 24 (1975), 32^334, (EJ 127 594) 

Studies actors who play characters with attitudes that run 
counter to the actors', iupports attitudinal changes by the 
actors, but fails to find influences by other variables « 

HatadEet R* "On the Fsychol^glcal Nature of Stage Impersonation," 
British journal of Fsvchology , 53 (1962)* 421-429. 

Though the tr^slation poses difficuities ^ this rare study will 
repay the reader's effort by presenting tmique methods of testing 
the imagination of professional actors of varying experience. 

Richardson p D. R. and C. R, Waal* "Increasing the Reliability of 

Judgmentii of Acting ferfommces*" Quarterly journal of_ gpeech . 
52 (19S6), 37^382^. 

A measurement study that provides useful infomatlon for those 
who must rank or rate acting performances. 

inltht R. Wayne. "Actor-Character Personality Identification in a 
■nieati'e troduction," Empirical Research in gieatrC i 1 (1971) , 
29-37. (i3p.) (ID 122 326) 

Ifeasures the extent to which actors "identified" with their 
characters during a typical reheafsal and performance period. 

Stern, Robert H. and Nancy L. Lewis. "Ability of Actors to Control 
Their GIRs and Express QBOtions«" Psychophysiology * 4 (1968), 
294-299. 

A unique investigation that supports the belief that "method" 
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Aeto?i earn raise or lower Ehetr eBoclonal intensity with greater 
fAellity thaa "non-nethed" actors. This ability aegas to be re- 
lated to mounts of previous praQtlce but not to Judged success 
on the sca§#. 

iuttoi^Bmlth, Brian and Gil Lsiler, "Fsychology and Dra^.*' Empirical 
Risearch in Thtatre . 1 (1971), 38-46, (63p.) (ED 122 326) 

fraients a unique seale for judging the esctent to which an 
actor is "in eharactert" "droiatieally involved," while 
perfoniing. 

Taft, Ronald. "A Fsyehological Asstssment of Professional Actors and 
Related Professions*" Genetje Psychology Monographs , kk (1961), 
3Q9-3S3. 

Though eanflned co ona travillng company of actors, this study 
is a nodal of applying sociological techniques to acquire 
extensive information about actors In a typical social system, 

Wuertz, Richards "When Actors JfesorlEi Lines i An Examination of 

Three Models p" Empirical Msearch in Theatre . 1 (1971), 15-21, 
(63p.) (ED 122 326) 

A cralning study that suggests a "beat method" of learning 
lines may be related to the type of language In a play, the 
kind of memorised result desiredt and the predilections of 
Individual actors. 

Dlrectinfg 

Greenberg, Bradley S, "The Dlmeniions of Casting a Play." ^e Cue , 
(1967), 9-12 • 

A factor analysis study that found two underlying dimensions 
in casting jud^entsi "ability" and "suitability*" In addition, 
a small nundjer of casting criteria were found to predict "with 
some sensitivity" who got case in the available roles* 

Kepke^ Allen, John itockwell^ ^d Robert Eyromski* "Reliability of 
Jud^ents of Directing Techniques^" Empirical Research in 
Theatre , 1 (1971), 22-28, (63pO (ED 122 326) 

Tasted three hypotheses abouy judging directing from observations 
of perforaed scenes « Resules pertain to problei^ of specifying 
criteria, ranking ^« rating, uid the stability from night to 
night of intuitive standards of judges* 

Miller i Keith A* and Clarence W* lahs« "Director Eaqjectancy and Actor 
Effectiveness," ^irical Research in ^eatre , 4 (1974) * 60-74* 
(76p,) (ED 122 329) 

A quantitative study supporting the Idea that actors who are eic-^ 
pected by their directors to turn in the better performances are 
perceived as better by the audl^ce. 
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fofttrs leb€ffc 1, "itoalyiing Eehearsal InCeracClon." Sap Ir teal Riatarch 
In Thia^gg . S (1971), 1-31, <62p,) (ID 122 330) 

frasents a aifflple qu^tlcafclve etehfiique for describing some 
^pogcant featurts of eemunisaclon among actors and chair 
dirtcCer in rahtariala* 

Tannanbam, Fercyi Bradliy S» Greanbargi and Margarg£ Lsltflsr. "Changes 
in iasanClc Oo^atibllicy During tha froductlsn ef a Flay." 
Spaach lfoBOgraphs > 30 (1963), 340^344 « 

Scudias tha m%tmnt to which actors and chair dlraccor hold siailar 
parcaprions af the char ac cars and cha play ac different Cines 
during the rehaarsal md performance periods of £vd chaacre pro- 
ductions* A paccam of g^arally Incraaaing "eonpatibilicy" 
is ravaalad for boch produccions* 

Vohs^ John L« ^d Ronald A* Willis. "A iocial Influence Approach to the 
Diraccor-Actor Relationship." The Spaach Taaehar t 16 (1967) > 
143-149. 

An esiay Chat appllas Kalman^s processes of social influance to 
cha diractor-^actor ralatlonahip in rehaarsal. Pros and eons 
are dlscussad* 

Tha Theatre_^udieHce 

Addington, David. "Varlarias of Audiance Rasearch^ ione Frospacts for 
cha future*" Educational Theatre Journal t 26 (1974), 482^4S7« 
(IJ 110 727) 

A thorough survay of techniques for inveitigating audlanca 
rasponsas to a thaatre production. 

Cronkhlca, €ary» Dlsna Hishleri and John Kirk. "The Dimansions of 
fercapcion of a Dr^atic FroducClon." igeech llonographs t 33 
(1971), 132-141, 

Accampcs to mearth the bases by which an audiance judges a 
parfomad play« freference emergas for Likerfc-'typa ballaf 
stateiaants rathar than seiMntic differencial Lachniques as a 
tool for this cypa of study. 

Gourd, Willie. "CogniCive CottplaxlCy SQd Theacricsl Information 
Frocassingi Audience Responses to Flays and Characters." 
Coamuni cation Motio^raphs , 44 (1977), 136-151. W 167 542)* 

Explores chrough measuraaanc cha differences in rasponsa Co 
dramacic dialogues by "cognicively complex" and "cogniclvely 
simple** persons. 
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Kadushlii. Charlas^ ^'Shakasptsre and ioelology." Coluabia Univirsltv 
fotim ^ 10 (1966), 25-31, - -_ 

An axcallenC example of using ioclologlcal nathpds^ including 
tha in-dipth Interview, Co biCCar understand the nature of a 
Cheacre audience. 

Klln^ing, Dennis and Lwrenca J, Wllker^ "iDpleagncing Audience 
Analysis Findings," Eiapirical Regearch in Theatre , 4 (1974), 
53-59. (76pO (ID 122 329) 

PresenCs a method for gathering demographic information fron 
a theatre audience mid shows how a University Tlieatre put this 
info mat ion to work. 

Creative Drasa and Theatre for Children 

Davis, Jed H. "Proipectus for Research in ailldren's Theatre." 
Educational Theatre Journal , 13 (1961), 274-277, 

A long series of stimulating questions, susceptible to enplrlcal 
research, that reveals the complexity of theatre for children. 
Moat of these questions have not yet been pursued through 
behavioral research. 

Kase, Judith B, * Sue M, ilkes, and Charles D, ipielberger. "Motional 
Reactions to Frightening and Neutral Scenes in Story Theatre," 
Communication Monographs , 45 (197S) , i81='186, (EJ 190 214)* 

Supports the notion that frightening scenes can create high 
levels of ''state anxiety" In children, and presents other 
findings by gender and by pronenesi to anxiety, 

taller, Gil, Douglas Zahn, and E, Joseph Karioth. "Dramatic Behavior 
Norms of Florida Children," toplrlcal Research in Theatre , 3 
(1973), 41-70. (73p*) (ED 122 32S) ~ 

A study of children engaged in improvisational dramatic 
activities. The findings show differences by age group, gender, 
and section of the country, and support a relationship between 
"dramatic" behavior and "creative" behavior, 

Schmidt, Tonl, Elissa Goforth, and Kathy Or^, "Creative DrMatlcs 
and dreativltyi An Exper^ental Study." Educational Theatre 
Journal . 27 (1975)* lll-114p, _= ^^^^ 

A field study which provides quantitative support for the con^ 
.ion that exposure to creative drama Incfeases the creativity 
children. 
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Shaw 9 kntif "A TAxonoQical Study of the Nature and Bihaviofal Objectives 
of Creatlva DratBatlcs^" Edueatlgnal Theatre journal , 22 (1970), 
361-373. 

Intrdducea the author's "taxono^ of aducatlonal objectlvea in 
creative drasiatiaSi'' pfeaents an eKtended exaraplet end Implies 
an enriahed way of undarstandlng cognitive and affective behavior 
in creative drasa activities « 

Hlgcellaneou 

LelCner, Kargareti S. Hoaa, and Percy Tanr.^nbaum. "Who Makes the Play 
Runt" Joumalign Quarterly ^ 40 (1963) , 375-377* 

Reveals a relationship between the revlewa of seven New York 
newspaper drama critics and the length of runi of Broadway plays 
for the 1953^1954 season » Other specifics emerge , such as how 
well each critic "correlates" with the season's production runs 
and what combination of critics affords the best predictive power. 

Rabbyi L. B. and Harms, "The Effect of Quantity of Stage Lighting 

on Audience Comprehenilon*" Empirical Research in Theatre > 1 
(1971), 1-14, (63pO (ID 122 326) 

Five related experiments Investigating the extent to which 
quantity of stage lighting affect audience comprehension of 
dramatic dialogue^ 

Thayer, David* "Lighting and the Audience." iouthern Speech Journal , 
27 (1962), 110-118, 

A measurement study of the effects upon the audience of "con- 
ventlonal" and "unconventional" lighting of short dramatic 
scenes. 
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